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77 E follnwing curſory F: 5 
Eertation, which has been exe 
trafted from private letters, the 
Author is induced to lay before the 
: Public, from a def ire of throwing 
ſome light on a Subjee, hitherto, 
but partially noten i Europe; 4 
and al a ſo, with the view of prompt- 
ing others, whoſe bent of di iſpoſition 
and conveniency of . tuation may 
lead them into ſuch reſearches, 70 


enlarge on /o curious a matter. 


To hold out an afplum 70 the 

memory of an antient, and a once 
great people, bo before the fall 
e . -— 
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of their empire were amply en- 
lightened by ſcience, and who were 
governed by. a Loftem of laws and 
' policy, which had the moſt falutary 
 effetts i in. rendering. them virtuous 
and happy, will. wield. a ſufficient 


is, 


compenſation. to the mai of philan- 
thropy, for every difficulty that he 
may. encounter in .the purſuit 0 fa 


cnn ta = 


Judy which will 7 found, it 15 10 
be feared, emangled in ſome d? i 


couraging. ger 2 exities. | 
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Extract of a Letter, dated at 


Banaris in September, 178 8 


E city of Banaris, in point 5 
1 its wealth, coſtly buildings, and 
this number of its inhabitants, is - 


claſſed in the firſt rank of thoſe now 
remaining in Hinduſtan, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Hindoos, 
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E 
numerable deities, and to explain the 
origin of their foundation, with the 
neceſſary ar rangement, would require 


a knowledge, infinitely ſuperior to 


mine, in the myſterious rites of the 


Hindoo mythology. 


They are, at this day, enveloped 


in ſuch impenetrable obſcurity, that 
even thoſe Pundits who are the moſt 
{kilfully verſed in the Sumſcrit,* are 
not able to throw on | them lights 
ſufficiently clear for the rendering 


them comprehenſible to the DU ality 
of the people, 


But as ſome relation, though im- 


perfect, of a city ſo famous in . 
duſtan, and now ſo well known in 


* The language in which all their ſacred, le- 


gends are: preſerved, 


Europe 


r 


CF 9 


Europe for having been one of the 


grand ſources of the religious worſhip 
of the Hindoos, and being the chief | 


repoſitory of what ſcience yet exiſts 
among them, may not be unacceptable 
to you, together with ſome curſory 
5 inveſtigations of the mythology of | 
Brimha, the taſk ſhall be attempted 


with every attention to the ſubject, 
and with the ſtrieteſt adherence to 


truth. 


II errors mould ariſe on the treat- 


5 ing on a matter hitherto ſlightly diſ- 
= cuſled, and from its complication ex- 
= ceedingly abſtruſe, I have to intreat 
your liberal indulgence ; and that 
though miſtaken in my concluſions, 


you will give me ſome commendation 


were it only for the endeavour of 


adminiſtering to a rational pleaſure. 


mM 


CF 
At the diſtance of eight miles from 
the city of Banaris, as it is approach- 
ed on the river from the eaſtward, the 
eye is attracted by the view of two 
lofty minarets, which were erected 
by the order of Aurungzebe, on the 
foundation of an ancient Hindoo tem- 
ple, dedicated to the Mhah TT or 
the God Eiſhwer, 


The raiſing, on ſuch ſacred ruins, 
this towering Mahometan pile, which 
from its elevated height ſeems to 
look down with triumph and exalta · 
tion on the fallen ſtate of a city ſo 
profoundly revered by the Hindoos, 
would appear to have been prompted 
to the mind of Aurungzebe by a bi- | 
gotted and intemperate deſire of in- 
ſulting their religion. 
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F If ſuch was his wiſh, it hath been 
[ moſt completely fulfilled. 


For the Hindoos conſider this mo- 
nument as a diſgraceful record of a 
foreign yoke, and as proclaiming to 
every ſtranger, that their favorite city 

has been debaſed, and the worſhip of 
their gods defiled. 


From the top of the minarcts there 
is ſeen an entire and a very beau 
tiful proſpect of Banaris, which oc- 
eupies a ſpace of about two miles and 
a half along the northern bank of the 
- Ganges, and a mile inland from the 
river, 


Many of the houſes are remark- 
ably high, ſome of them having fix 
and ſeven ſtories, and built of a ſtone. 
reſembling that ſor t found 1 in the quar- 

ries 


A EI 
ties of Portland, and which abounds 
in this 6h of the — 


The ſtreets, wherein theſe lofty 


buildings are ſituated, are fo narrow 


as not to admit of two N a- 
breaſt. 


The nn of this large city 


being conſtructed on ſo confined a 
plan, is, that the air, from being de- 
prived of a free circulation, becomes 
putrid and obnoxious, and in par- 


ticular ſeaſons cauſes fevers of a ma- 


lignant ſpecies, and ſevere bilious ob- 


| ſtructions. | 5 


In addition to this pernicious ef- 
fect, proceeding from a corrupted at- 


moſphere, there is at moſt times an 


intolerable ſtench, which ariſes from 


the many tanks diſperſed in the dif- 
ferent 
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025 
ferent quarters of the town, whoſe 
waters and borders are appropriated to 
the common uſe of the inhabitants. 


The filth alſo, which is indiſcri- 
minately thrown into the ſtreets, and 
there left expoſed, (for the Hindoos 
poſſeſs but a ſmall portion of a gene- 
ral cleanlineſs) add to the compound 
of ill ſmells which ſo much offend 
the noſtrils of every one entering this 
| we 


The tits and very confined 
mode which has been invariably ad- 
: hered to in the conſtruction. of Bana- 
ris, has, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed 

the pleaſing effects which ſymmetry 
and arrangement would otherwiſe have 
| beſtowed on a city, entitled from its 


numerous and expenſive habitations, 


(8) 


to demand a preference to any capital 
which 1 have ſeen 1 in India. 


In the reſearches which 1 have 


been enabled to make into the prin- 
ciples of the Hindoo religion, I have 


received great aid from a converſant 
knowledge of the Mhahrattah lan- 
- guage, and an acquaintance, though 


tr ivial, with the Sumſcrit. 


The uſe of this laſt tongue is now 
| chiefly confined to a particular ſect | 


of Bramins, who officiate in the cha- 
racter of prieſts, and it hath ever been 

adopted as the channel of conveying to 
| the Hindoos, the eſſentials of their reli- 


gion, with all the various forms of 


their worſhip. 


The Sumſerit is a ſonorous lan- 


: guage, its periods flow with great 
boldneſs, 
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. 
poldneſs, and terminate in a cadence 
peculiarly muſical, and it abounds in a 
pith and conciſeneſs far ſuperior to 
any other, with which I am in any 
wiſe acquainted. | 


An extract of a ſloke or ſtanza, _ 
which has been quoted by Mr. Halhed, 
is a ſtriking teſtimony of the nervous 
compoſition, and the laconic t turn of 
the Sumſcrit. | 


As it is a ſtanza of only four lines, | 
1 will inſert it, and alſo attempt the : 
tranſlation. 


Petiche renewan ſhetroo 

Father — in debt — enemy 
Matah ſhetros reſhelenze_ 
Mother — cnemy—extravagant or immoral 
Bhärlah ripewattes ſhetros 
Wife — beautiful — enemy 
Pootre ſhetroo n pũnditàh 
Son. — enemy — unlearned 
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his power, a variety of epithets. 


(180 


The mother who hath loſt her fame, 


The fire profufe, and foe to ſhame, 


Are to their race a peſt. 


A bride's ſoft } joys oft” thorns implant, 


And he, who roams in folly's haunt, 
Deſtroys his father's reſt. 


| The Hindoos believe in one God, 


without beginning and without end; : 
on whom they beſtow, deſcriptive of 


; But the moſt common appellation, 


and which conveys the ſublimeſt ſenſe; 
of his greatneſs, | is, Sree Mun N arrain, 
| the umverſal Protector. N 


The Hindoos, in their firſt and 


grand ſupplication to the Deity, ad- 


r 
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dreſs him : as: endowed Wien the three 
attri- 


(xt 
attributes, of -omnipotence, omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience; which, in 
the Sumſcrit, are expreſſed by the 
terms, neer — Heer akar, and heer 
gen-. 


Though this explanation may not, 
in literary ſtritneſs, comprife in it 
the preciſe meaning of the Engliſh 
text, it doth ſo virtually, and in the 
ampleſt ſenſe. 


A circumſtance which forcibly ſtruck 
my attention, was the Hindoo belief 
of a Ten. 


The perſons are, Sree Mun Nar- 
rain, the Mhah Letchimy (a beau- 
tiful woman), and a Serpent, which 


are emblematical of ſtrength, 1 love arid 5 
wiſdom. 
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Theſe perſons, by the Hindoos, are 


ſuppoſed to be wholly indiviſible. 


The one is three, and the three are 


One. 


In the « taginnitig they ſay, that the 


Deity created three men, to whom he 
gave the names of Brimha, Vyſtnou, 5 


and Shevah.“ * 


To the firſt, was committed the 
power of creating mankind, to the 
ſecond of cheriſhing them, and to the 
third that of reſtr aining and correcting 


them. 


Brimh a, at one breath, formed the 


human kind out of the four elements; 
amongſt which he infuſed, as I un- 


derſtood the intrepretation, a vacuum. 


9 Often called r or EY Mhah Deve. 
Before 
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Before the creation of man, Sree 


Mun Narrain framed the world out 


of a chaos; it was covered with the 
waters, ſurrounded by an utter dark- 
neſs, and inhabited by a demon, the 


ſuppoſed author of evil, whom the 


Godhead drove into an abyſs under the 
earth. 


The Hindoos, as Mr. Halhed, in his 
Tranſlation of the Code of Hindoo 
Laws; has fully and clearly ſet forth, 
are arranged in four grand caſts or 


tribes*; that of the Bramin, the 
XX Chittery, the Bhyſe and the Sooder, 


* There is, in India, an aboriginal race of 


people who are not claſſed in any of the ſects, 


and are employed in the meaneſt and moſt me- 
nial offices. They are not permitted to enter 
any. temple of the Hindoos, and in their diet 
they have no reſtriction. On ſome parts of the 
coaſt of Choromandel they are called Pariahs, 
and, in Bengal, Hurrees. 


Each 
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40 
Fach of 8 caſts are ſub- died 


into numerous ſeas, the particular 
uſages of which are preſerved with 
great care and attentive diſtinctions. 


There is an immenſe number of 


ſectaries of the ſame tribe, who do not 


admit of the intercourſe of marriage 


with each other, or of eating at the A 
x fame board. 5 


| rom the beſt information which I 
have been enabled to procure, it would 
ſeem that the genuine Chittery, or Ra- 


jah race, has for a great length of 
time been extin&, and in its place 


a ſpurious tribe has been introduced. 


The Hindoos, compoſing theſe caſts. 


and claſſes, are ultimately branched 
out in two diviſions; the one deno- 


minated 


— . 
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minated the Vyſtnon Bukht, and the 
other the Shevah Bukht. | 


The Wespen of the. firſt are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by marking the forehead. 
with a longitudinal, and thoſe of the 
ſecond with a parallel line. 


In the temple.of Vyſtnon, he is wor- 
ſhipped under the repreſentation. of a 
human figure, having a circle of heads 
and four hands, emblems of an all- 
ſeving; and an all-provident Being. 


a The repreſentation of a fabulous 
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and denotive of the velocity of his 


motion, is fr equently placed in front 


of his image. 


Shevah or Eiſhwer, or as. he is 


| n called by. the Hindoos, the 


Mhah 


= or oye St. 


n 


Mhah Deve, or great God, is repre- 
ſented by a compound figure, deſ- 
cribing the male and female parts of 
| generation, and deſigned as ſymbols of 


procreation and fecundity. 


Theſe faculties or qualities being 
held amongſt the Hindoos as the 4 | 
choiceſt bleſſings, and the deprivation | 3 
of them deemed a ſevere reproach and | 


misfortune. 


Facing this deſignation of the Mhah TE F | | 
: Deve, 18 generally ſeen, in 2. ſuppliant . 


poſture, the i image of a cow, which is 


ſaid to have derived its peculiarly ſacred 
qualities from having been choſen by | 


this. god as his favorite CONVEYANCE. 


The 1 enlightened Pundits tell 


you, that this animal hath been pre- 


ſerved from laughter from its great | 


utility 


7 
Whey 


3 
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T7] 
utility to man; it being his ableſt aſ- 
ſiſtant in the labors of the field, and 


the chief fupport in his immediate 


maintenance. 


Not to ſay that it argues a ſound 


= policy to ſtamp this creature with ſo 


ſacred a mark; for were its fleſh eaten, 
as Hinduſtan is productive of but few 


horſes, the various branches of agri- 


culture would ſuffer an eſſential in- 


jury. d 


Another figure repreſents Shevah 
with four hands (holding in them dif- 
ferent emblems of his power) and five 
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to the cardinal points, and the fifth is 
placed with the face upwards, in 


the act of contemplating t the W 


Deity. 


* 
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N 
Aſter the ſervice which Brimhah | 
has performed on earth, it would rea- 
ſonably be concluded, that his praiſe 
for the obligations which mankind 
have received at his hands, in ſome de- 
gree, would be conformable to his 
. 


But the Hindoos have not dedicated 
one temple to his honor, nor have 
they ſet apart or fanctified one day 1 in 
remembrance of his deeds. 


; It would redound but little to my 
credit, were I to inſert in this place, 
the reaſon alledged in their religious 

tracts, for this ene 'nagle&t of 
Brimhah. 


„ is a wal Grunt to amuſe the c cre- 
dulous Hindoo, and procure : a meal to 


an artful prieſt. . 


9 

* This oſtenſible want of attention 
to the memory of Brimhah, may on a 
more abſtracted ground be attributed 
to the opinion, that the powers of 
procreation having been once ſet in 
action, and operating by a law, gene- 
ral and undeviating, whoſe immediate 
: benefits exiſts and are evidently diſ- 
played in its effects, there was no 
neceſſity of commemorating the firſt 
individual cauſe, 


5 The Hindoos believe implicitly in 
predeſtination, and i in the tranfmigte- 
l tion of the ſoul, < 


| The firſt, as 0 ſrequently cramps 

the genius and obſtructs its progreſ- 
ſion, yet has a tendency in conſoling 
them in every misfortune, and admi- 
niſtering to them a comfort in all che 
| untoward events of life. 
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They ſay it is the hand of God, 


which for ſome inſcrutinable purpoſe 


directs and impels the nen of his | 


creature. 


The doctrine of the 3 


reſtrains them from the uſe of animal 

food*; an aliment not neceſſary, and 
often attended with pernicious conſe. 
quences in a hot climate. 


This | belief has alſo a ſtrong ten» 


dency to infuſe into their minds an 
abhorrence — all ſanguinary acts, and MK 
to inculcate the virtues of humanity 9 55 


and a REV afſeRtion, 


 ® This unt is not it this day firiddy wkered 


to, for the Hindoos of the ſecond and fourth caſt 


occaſionally uſe fleſh meats, and che W of 
—_ invariably eat fiſh, — 


jo ee anemic IT 


( 21 ) 

The Hindoos compute their grand 
evolutions of time by Joques, of which. 
they have four, correſponding in 
their nature with the golden, filver, 

| brazen, and iron ages of the antients. 


The preſent, they ſay, is the 
| Khullee, or the fourth Joque ; and 
that at the expiration of every age, 
the Supreme Being has deſtroyed this 
globe of earth, which has been re- 
created at the commencement of the 
one ſucceeding, and that a continued 
ſucceſſion of Joques will revolve ad i in- 


L | 


The records of this ancient and ex- 
traordinary people, unfortunately for 
the learned of the preſent day, teem fo 
profuſely with fable, and abound 
by oughout | in eh extravagant rela- 
5 tions 


(229) 
tions of the actions of their demi- gods, 
: greatly ſimilar in their feats to the Bac- 
chus, Hercules, and Theſeus of the 
Greeks, that no rational or ſatis- 
factory concluſion can be drawn for | 
any adjuſtment of chronology. 


A Pundit will introduce into his 
legend a laack# of years with as much 
facility, and perhaps conviction to p 
himſelf, as a modern commentator 
would reduce to his ſtandard half a 
_— 


.T he principles of the Hindoq reli» 
gion, with its moſt eſſential tenets, 

were compoſed, it is aſſerted, by Brim- | 
hah, and comprized in four | books, 
entitled the Baids or Van, a word 


5 # An tundred thouſand, 


bende 
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ſignifying Py in he Sumſerit 
language. 


In that part of the peninſula of 


India bordering on the Choromandel 


ſide, theſe ſacred ane are named 


the Vaidums, 


The Telingahs ml the Malabars. 
commonly change the letter B into 
a V, and invariably ter minate all Sum- 
ſcrit words with an M. 


The Shaſtre, meaning ſcience, i is a 
mon voluminous commentary on the 
Baids; and has been written by various 


Pundits, for the purpoſe of illuſtrat- 


ing their mythology. From the Shaſ- 


tre proceed thoſe prepoſterous and 
irreconcileably ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
which have been dragged by their 


| doctors 


| 4 Pry 


TH 
doctors into the Hindoo ſyſtem of 
worſhip ; all of them tending to ſhac- 
kle the vulgar mind, and produce i in 
it a flaviſh reverence for the tribe of 8 
Bramins. 


The pr ivilege of cdl the Baids 
and expounding its texts is only allow- | 
ed to them, and prohibited under ſe- 
vere penalties from the inſpection ol 
the other caſts, 


By the ſole inveſtment of this fla- 
gular authority, the prieſt is left at 
liberty to explain the original doc- 
trine as may be the moſt conducive in 
conſolidating the power and pr omoting 
khe intereſts of his order. 


In the tranſmigration of the ſoul 
into different bodies, conſi fts the vari- 
ous 
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ous gradations of reward and puniſh- 


ment amongſt the Hindoos. 


Conformably to their good or evil 
actions they are tranſpoſed into the 
bodies of ſuch creatures, whether of 
the human or brute ſpecies, as by 
their conduct, whilſt in the occupation ; 
of their former tenements, they uy 
have merited. 


1 They do not admit of the infliction 
of eternal puniſhment, and ſhudder 
at the idea of a belief ſo diſconſonant 
to the opinion which they have form- 
ed of d e Being. 


"vil diſpoſitions, they fag, are chat. 
tiſed by a confinement in the bodies 
of thoſe animals whoſe natures they 
| moſt reſemble, and are conſtrained to 
occupy them until their vices are either 
E | eradicated, 
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1 | 
eradicated, or ſo purged as that they 
ſhall be judged worthy of AY 


ſuperior forms. 


The good actions of man, the Hin- A 
doo law-giver has written, will be re- 
warded by their being made to per- 
ſonify ſuch beings as FE the utmoſt 
human happineſs. 


As that which the magiſtrate expe- 
riences on the juſt and merciful exe- 
cution of the truſt which has been 
committed to him; or, that high ſenſe 
of pleaſure which the man of huma- 
nity partakes of, when he has alleviated 
the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate, or 


otherwiſe promoted the welfare of 
mankind. | 


| | „ The man who is acceptable in the 
Ss: - ſight of his God, the Hindoo fays,” 
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will copiouſly imbibe all thoſe heart- 
felt ſatisfactions, which are produced 
from the well performance of the dif- 
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After having occupied a ſeries of 
bodies to the approbation of the Deity 
and his ſoul, from a purſuit of virtue, 
ſhall be purified from the taints of 
evil, the Hindoo is then admitted to 
participation of the radiant and never 
be! ceafing glory of his firſt cauſe, = 


* The ſoul's receiving this act of bliſs, 
1 | is defcribed, by comparing it to a ray 


of light, attracted by the grand powers 


of the ſun, to which it ſhoots with an 
XX immenſe velocity, and is there abſorbed 
in the blaze of ſplendor. 


I Yun Durm Rajah officiates in the 
fame capacity amongſt the Hindoos, 
: * as 


( 28 ) 
as Minos did in the infernal regions of 
the antients. 


At the tribunal of Yum Durm, all 
departed ſouls are ſuppoſed to appear, 
and their actions are proclaimed aloud 
by this judge, who paſſes an immediate 

ſentence. oF: 


Should the diſpoſition of a man have 
been ſo flagitiouſly wicked and de- 
praved, as to be judged unworthy even 3 
of an introduction into the body of 7 In 
the vileſt animal, ſuch corporeal tor- 
ments are impoſed on him as may be 

thought adequate to the tranſgreſſion, 
and the ſoul is afterwards placed in 
ſome ſuitable ſtation on earth. 


EN 
3 
ETD 


Se 


According to the religious traditions 
of the Hindoos, Sree Mun Narrain, 
ſince the creation of the world, has at 

i nine 
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nine different periods aſſumed incarna- 
ted forms for the purpoſe of eradicating 
ſome particular evil, or otherwiſe chaſ- 


1 tiſing the ſins of mankind. 

d The Hindoos worſhip a ſecondary. 

e 1 ſpecies of deity, which they wildly 
1 reckon at the number of the thirty- 
5 | three krore*, and who in their diffe- 

5 3 9 rent functions are deſigned to repre- 

25 M ſent the multiplied infinitude of power 


of the Supreme Deity. 


From the croud of images which 
the Bramin has placed in the temples of 


ks the Hindoos, they have been branded 
n with the appellation of idolaters, 


or adorers of many gods. 


Let this mode of offering up fr 
plications | 


x A krote is a hundred laacks. 
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(300 


pl ications or thankſgivings to the Su- 


preme Being be diſpaſſionately examin- 


ed, and it may be ſeen, that a per- 


ſonification of the attributes of the 


| Deity, is not unfitly adapted to the 
general ee : 


For thoſe, and they compoſe a great 
portion of the people, who, from a 


want of the requiſite education, are 


not endowed with the ability of read- 
ing the praiſe of God, can with faci- 
lity conceive an idea of his greatneſs, 
by contemplating a figure, ſculptured 
with many heads and with many 
hands, adorned with every ſymbol of 
human power, and beheld by all 
claſſes of men with the utmoſt reve- 
rence and AWS 


Were the origin of emblematical 


figures deduced with a politive degree ; 
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of certainty, there would remain little | 


doubt of difcovering, that they far 


preceded the uſe of letters. 


The Spaniſh records mention, that 
the intelligence of the firſt arrival 


of the Europeans on the coaſt of 
Mexico, was deſcribed to Motezurns 


by figures painted on cotton cloth. 


In a rude ſociety, it was evidently 


3 EF a more eaſy operation to convey an 


idea thro' the medium of a ſimple 
figure cut in wood or moulded in clay, 
than to invent an alphabet, and out 
of it compoſe an aſſemblage of words 


5 neceſſary for the nnn of a ma. 


m_ 


cl 


The . group of Hindgo _ 
enjoy immortality, which they are 
gifted with from n a beverage, 

called 


7 


WY 
called Amrut, and which ſeems to 
bear ſome analogy to 3 nectar of 
Homer's deities, 


In their mythology, there is an ele- ; 
gant deſcription of nine goddeſſes, re- 
ſembling in a great degree the muſes of 


the antients, in the nature of their pro- 
vinces. | 


There is alſo, moſt pictureſquely 


delineated, the God of Love, who has 
a variety of epithets, all ſignificant of 
the unbounded ſway, which he poſ- R 
leſſes over the hearts of men. bi | 


His common names are Kaum and 
Mudden, and he is repreſented as a 


; pleaſing youth, armed with a bow and : 


five. arrows, denoting the five ſenſes, 
each of which weapon is be ited with 


: different Waltzes of the poiſon, which 


1s 


(33) 
s infuſed by the communication of 
the paſſion of 818 


A curious picture was found at 
Tanjore, when the fort was captured, 
of Kaum riding on an elephant, whoſe 
| form was compoſed of the figures of 


- ſeven young women, which were en- 


twined together in ſo ingenious and 


whimſical a manner, that they ex- 
hibited an exact * of that bulk 


animal. 


bs. the Biſs Eichwer Tagada | at 
| Banaris, there is a deſign well executed 
in ſtone of the God of the Sun, ſitting 
in a chariot and driving a horſe with 
twelve heads, alluſive of the twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiac. 3 


If 6 peruſal of this rough 4 ab - 
breviated ſketch, ſhould lead on any 
F gentleman 


0-0-3 

gentleman eſtabliſhed in this part of 
the country, and poſſeſſing an inclina- 
tion to this caſt of inveſtigation, to 
proſecute a farther and a more minute 
inquiry into the principles of the Hin- 
doo religion, I ſhall deem the trivial 
labour undergone in this reſearch, as 
| moſt amply compenſated. 


Without putting etymological proofs 
to the torture, or moulding to the 


ſhape of his ſyſtem the generally un- 


ſatisfactory and deceitful aids of chro- 
: nology, the careful obſerver might be 
: enabled to trace ſome points of the 
religious worſhip of the Hindoo into 


Egypt. 


There he would diſcover the ſacred 
Bull, or the Cow of Shevah, placed 
high in the holy legends of the Cop- 
tis; he would ſee the Snake, one of 
e -the- 


(-35 Y 


the myſterious aſſociates of ' Sree Mun 


Narrain, devoutly revered by that na- 
tion, as an hieroglyphical emblem of 


wiſdom and longevity. 
It would alſo appear, that the Oni- 
on ſo frequently mentioned by hiſtori- 


ans and travellers, as held in profound 
veneration amongſt the Egyptians, 18 


no leſs marked with reverence in Hin- 


duſtan; where, though the uſe of a 
vegetable diet, is ſo ſtrongly incul- 
_ - cated, and with a few deviations, com- 
monly. adopted, the Onion is for- | 
bidden to ſome of the ſects of prieſts; 


and, in the upper part of India, when 


an oath, on which a matter of conſe - 
quence depends, is adminiſtered, the 
Bramin frequently introduces the Onion 


to render the ceremony more awful. 


de TH NPE 
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( 36 ) 


On comparing the religious tenets, 


and the forms of worſhip of the Hin- 
doos, with thoſe of the ancients, there 


appears in the functions of ſome of 


the deities, a ſtrong uniformity of like. : 
neſs, which i is not unr eaſonably placed 
in the ſame point of view, and were 


it poſſible to procure a deſcription of 


the occupations and the various powers 


of the Hindoo ſubaltern gods, it might 
be found that the celeſtial group of 


the weſtern pantheon, had been ſe⸗ 
5 lected from the ine Ny of 
Brimbah, : 


The Egyptians and ths Greeks in 


their commerce with India, thro' the 
channel of the Red Sea, have left, I 
am induced to believe, many tokens 
behind them of their connection with f 
| the Hindoos, 


In 


EC. 3 


In the collection of a gentleman 


at Banaris, there are ſeveral valuable 
antiques, which he purchaſed of the 
merchants of that city; one of which, 


repreſenting a Grecian matron, is cut 
in a ſtyle bearing every mark of a maſ- 


terly hand. 


There is another, on which Cleopa- 


tra is exhibited in the act of being 
8 bitten by the alp, 


The ſame gentleman had i in | his Ree IN 


ſeſſion a Meduſa's head, on an eme» | 


rald, found alla at Banaris, which he 


0 ſent to England, and it has there been 


acknowledged ta be genuinely Greek. 


There was procured at Guzerat, 
ſome years ago, a very high finiſhed 
cameo, whereon, Hercules ſlaying the, 
Nemean Lion, was executed in a moſt 
beautiful and ſtriking manner. 


Theſe 
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Theſe circumſtances are adverted to 
with ſome ſhew of evincing, that 
during the intercourſe which exiſted 
betweemd the natives of Egypt and 
of India, the former might have in- 
troduced-into their country, with the 
rare and luxurious products of Hin- 
duſtan, certain tenets and ceremonies 
of the Hindoo mythology. 


n of the tract by which 


theſe antiques were brought into 


India, I muſt not omit mentioning, | 
that they might have found their way 
into that country in the cabinets of 
ſome of the Muſſulman conquerors ; 
who, in the more early period of their 
empire, were as warm and as enthu- 
ſiaſtic admirers. of Greek productions I 
and literature as ever the Romans 
were; and it is a fact, in need of no 
ET illustration, 


— 


1 


illuſtration, that the revival 86 letters 


and the arts, after Rome had been 


ſwallowed up in Gothic ruin, received 
the moſt potent aid from the Arabian 


Kaliph, Haroun ul Rachid. 


TI am ſincerely to lament that my | 


knowledge in aſtronomy is ſo very 
confined, that I am almoſt wholly in- 


capacitated from deſcribing the attain- 
ment which the Bramins had arrived 
at in that ſcience, long, previouſly to 
the ra in which it Aenne in the 


weſtern world. e EE: 


The 8 wih its twelve Gens, 
1s wellknown to them ; and they have 
beſtowed on the ſeven days, com- 


mencing che week with Sunday, the 
names of the Planets. 
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The ſolar year of the Hindoos con- 
ſiſts of twelve months, making three 
hundred and ſixty days, and once in 
three years they annex an additional 
month, for the incluſion of thoſe days 
which are wanting to compleat the 
exact ſpace of time required by the 
earth in making its triennial revolu- 
tion round the ſun. 


— =—y 


The days of the month are cal- 
culated from the period of the full 
moon, and the number of them 13 
divided into two Fen ng parts. a 


20 the portion of days comprized 
in the increaſing half of the moon, 
they give the name of Sood, or filling; 
and the other, they term 1 or 
the Wain, wells 


The 


(48 ) 
The Jogue | is divided into luſtra of 
twelve years, each of which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by its e denomination. 


The 3 at Wan 18 an un- 
deniable proof of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos have acquired in the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies. 


i Could acceſs be gotten, to ſuch re- 
cords of the Hindoos, as are unaccoms 
panied with that redundancy of fable, 
with which their Prieſts have ſo co- 
piouſly i interwoven them, it would not 
be preſumptuous to ſuppofe, that we 
ſhould diſcover they were, in the more 
early age of the world, one of the 
moſt enlightened and powerful na- 
tions then inhabiting the face of tie 


. 


Ca) 
Their empire, as related in many of 
their hiſtorical tracts, conſiſted of 
ſifty-ſix ſeparate principalities, ulti- 
mately governed by one ruler, whoſe 


kingdom extended from the ſouthern 
borders of Tartary to the iſland of 
Ceylon, and from the confines of Aſ- 
ſam and Arracan to the river Indus. 


This immenſe territory was inhabited : 
by a people divided into four diſtin 
tribes, each exerciſing different func- : 
tions and occupations, and all uniting N 
in their various branches to promote 
1 | general good. 1 | 


It abounded in fair and opulent 
i cities, which were decorated with 

magnificent and lofty temples for the 
worſhip of the gods, and with ſump- 
tuous manſions, gardens and fountains 
| | for 


( 43 ) 
for the pleaſure and accommodation of 
the people. 


Uſeful and Ae Aide, well 
Killed 3 in their various trades, in the 
raiſing ſtupendous buildings, in the 
fabricating gold, ſilver, and the moſt 
delicate cotton cloths, and in the 
curious workmanſhip of precious ſtones 
and metals, all found ample encourage- 
ment in the exerciſe of their ſeveral | 
p! ofeſſions, Ee 


It were almoſt ſuperfluous to fay, 
that if ſome glaring indulgences in 
favor of the ſacred tribe are excepted, 


Hinduſtan muſt have been governed 


by e and well digeſted laws. 


From the ade of the as | 
by Mr. Halhed, it is ſeen, that a well 
choſen ſy ſtem of equitable regulations 
"NES : directed 


0 44 ) 
directed the Hindoos in the puniſh< 
ment of crimes, and for the ſecurity 
of OY 


X The cenvolier was enabled to jour- 
ney through this extenſive empire 
with an eaſe and ſafety unknown in 
other countries. 


The public roads were F with 
trees; at every halting place a car avan- 


85 ſera, with a pond ara well pertaining to 


it, was founded for the conveniency of 
the paſſenger, and ſhould he in any- 
part of the country have been pillaged, 
and could produce a teſtimony of his 
loſs, the diſtrit in which the damage 
had been ſuſtained was 9 to 
make reſtitution. 


When this empire, its poliſhed pea- 


ple, and the progreſs which. art and 
| ſcience 


9 880 1 
ſcience have made amongſt them, are 
attentively conſidered and reflected 
on; when, at the ſame periods, a res 
troſpective view is thrown on the 
ſtates of the European world, then 
immerſed in, or only immerging out of 
ignor ance and barbarity, we muſt be- 
hold Hinduſtan with a wonder and 
reſpect; ; and we may affert, without 
 forfeiting a claim to truth and mode. 
ration, that, however far the weſtern 
nations have, i in improvements and re- 
finement, outſtripped the followers of 
Br imhah, yet in the more early periods 5 
of life, they, certainly did poſſeſs valu · 
able materials of n and uſe- 
| ful knowledge. 


The humane 8853 wil, aakdrdity; . 
be impreſſed with a ſenſe of forrow 
and Pity for a people who have fallen 
2, from 


N 46) 


from ſo conſpicuous a height of glory 
and fortune, and who, perhaps, have 
contributed to poliſh and exalt the 
very men who now hold them! in ſub- 

= jection. 7 
To I a Hthfiory judgment of 
; the genius of the Hindoos, or to de- 
ſcribe, with a que accuracy, the degree 
to which they raiſed art and ſcience, 
it were requiſite, if the neceſſary ma- 
terials could be procured, that we did 
endeavour to exhibit a view of the 
ſituation in which theſe people were 
placed before they were conquered by - 
: the victorious followers of Mahomed. 


A outtial and a very degrading rela- 
tion would be made. of them, were the 
deſcription | of their laws, government ö 
and manners, taken from the APPear- 

ance 


Ka, 


n 
ance they make in. the eye of the 
world at this day. 


The empire of Hinduſtan was over- 
-thrown bya fierce race of men, who 
in their furious courſe of DG | 
exerted the moſt ſtrenuous efforts, in 
levelling every monument of * 
and taſte, | 5 


4 They e the prieſts i and | 
| plundered the temples, with a ſpecies | 
of keenneſs and ferocity, which their 
prophet, himſelf, 9 have ee 
in. . » 


A people thus eroſhud;. groaning 
under the load of oppreſſion, and diſ- ; 
mayed at the ſight of ſuch cruelties, 
| mult ſoon have loſt the. ſpirit of ſei· | 
ence and the exertion of genius. _ 


Particu- - 


(48) 
Particularly, as their fine arts were 
ſo blended with the ſyſtem of religion, 
that the perſecution of the one muſt 
have ſhed the moſt baneful influence 
on the exiſtence of the other. 


„ To decide on, or affix the character 
of the Hindoo, from the point of view 
in which he is now beheld, would be in 
ſome degree tantamount to an attempt 
of conveying to the mind an exact 
| idea of antient Greece, from the mate- 
rials now preſented by that wretched 
country. 5 


The diſquiſition of the man of 
philanthropy, and who has ſhaken off 
the fetters of prejudice, will be far 
2 different ; he will enjoy an heart-felt 
pleaſure in contributing his aid to- 
wards * the mortifyng cloud, 
which 


a 


; 55 499 


which hath long inveloped the hiſtory 


of the Hindoo, 


This candid inveſtigator will carry 


him back to that zra of grandeur 


which his country enjoyed in her day 


of proſperity, and there hold him out 


for the inſpection and information of 


mankind ; the generality of whom, 
whether from motives of contempt or 


habits of indolence, have acquired but 


a trivial and a very incorrect know- 
: 8 of this antient people, 


It will * be ſeen, that the genius 5 
of the Hindoos was ſo happily led on, 
and their bent of diſpoſition ſo aptly 


regulated and attempered by the rules 


eſtabliſhed for the performance of 


their ſeveral occupations and profeſ- 


ſions, that we are forcibly induced to 
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( 50 ) 
entertain a moſt reſpectable opinion of 


the equity of their laws and the wiſ- 
dom of their government. : 


A preciſion, which eradicated the 
idea of an error, preſcribed to them 
their reſpective duties in the ſtate and 
in ſociety, and wholly precluded any 
one ſe from infringing on the privi- 

leges of another. 


| The Bramin, was inveſted with un- 
controlable power in all matters of re- 

ligion; : he became the i invar iable me- 
dium, through which the three. infe- 


rior claſſes addreſſed their God ; he was 


alſo the ſole repoſitory and diſpen- 
ſer of ſcience, and to his care and abi- 
lity was intr uſted the education of 
yin, 15 


* 


| T he 


A. 9 
The importance of theſe offices muſt 
have given to the Bramin great ſway 
in a. community, where the attaining 
at a knowledge of the mode of wor- 
ſhip from its inexpreſſible variety of 
ceremony, becomes a taſk of arduous 
labor, and where at the ſame time it 
is deemed an obligation indiſpenſably 
incumbent on the Hindoo for his fu- 
ture welfare, that he be well verſed 
in the performance of the rites of his 
religion. 


Theſe employments were judged of 
ſufficient magnitude to occupy the 
ſtudy and attention of the Bramin, 
and he was ſtrictly prohibited from 
engaging in any temporal concern. 


3 Et authority of exerciſing every 
function of royalty ſeems to have 
devolved, without a reſerve, on the 

| H 2 15 Chittery 


( 52 ) 
Chittery or Rajah, and his poſſeſ- 
ſions were held hereditary in the line 
of legitimate male primogeniture. 


The younger branches of this race 
had commands in the army beſtowed 
on them, and they were commonly : 
entruſted with the charge of the forts 
and the ſtr ong holds of the country. 


The occupation of a merchant, with 
the tranſaction of every ſpecies of 
traffic, was delivered over to the 
Bhyſe or Baniam, and it was declared 
unlawful for the other tribes to en- 
gage in any branch of commerce. 


EN kiithandinen, the artiſan, the 
common ſoldier and the labourer, 
compoſed the ſooder, or the fourth caſt 
of the Hindoos, and each of theſe 

| reſpective 


C 33 ) 
reſpective profeſſions was ſtrongly 
guarded againſt encroachments. 


| Thus diſtinctly arranged and on the 


ſeyereſt penalties, interdicted from any 


_ extraneous mixture or the admiſſion 
of Proſelytes, the Hindoo government 
acquired an uniformity and a vigor, 


the natural reſult of 1 its happy prin- 
ciples, 


Mere an analogy aſcertained between 


the mythology of the Hindoos and 
the Egyptians, very perceptible traces 


of which preſent themſelves, at may 


then become a matter of doubt, which . 
| people for the greateſt ſpace of time 
have been the moſt gold. and $ en- 


lightened, 


From the adductions Sack 1 have 


brought forward, for the explanation 


. e of 
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of ſome of the moſt eſſential tenets of 
the mythology of ku Hiniloo,andfor 
the general demonſtration of the an- 


tiquity of that nation, it may appear 


to you, that I maintain the doctrine 


of Egypt 8 having received a portion 


of her ſtock of ſcience and religion 
from India. 


With a deference to popular opi- 


nion, but without the prepoſſeſſed de- 


termination of fabricating a ſyſtem and 


adapting _ to it partial arguments, 
cautiouſly ſelected for its ſupport, I 


will confeſs to you, that I am a fol- 
z lower of the belief. 


Us fact, * has 


afforded me a ſatisfactory proof of 
the high antiquity of the Hindoos, 
as a civilized nation, and marks the 


3 


(5) 


ſtrongeſt diſapprobation. of 5 foreign 
eee, | 


| They are for n to PAD as 
river Attoc, the name of which, in 
many dialects of their language, ſig- 
; nifies. prohibition, and ſhould | they 
paſs this boundary, they are imme- 
diately held unclean, and in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of their religious law, forfeit their . 
rank in the tribes they may be claſſed in. 


: It is not, therefore, reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that any part of a people, un- 
der this reſtriction, and who ſeem to 
have been ſo centred i in themſelves, as 
to poſitively reject the admiſſion of 
proſelytes, would have emigrated into 
a diſtant country, and bring from g 
thence a ſyſtem of religious worſhip. 5 


We 


( 56 ) 
Let me conclude this comparative 
review with obſerving, that—When 
we ſee a people who were poſſeſſed of 
an ample ſtock of ſcience and well 
digeſted rules, for the protection and 
improvement of ſociety, and who pro- 
feſſed a religious creed, whoſe tenets 


conſiſt of the utmoſt refinement and 


variety of ceremony, and at the ſame 
: time, obſerve, amongſt other Aſiatic na- 
tions, and the Egyptians of former 
times, but partial diſtributions of this 
Knowledge, law and religion, weare led 
to entertain a ſuppoſi tion that the 
Proprietors of the leſſer have been ſup- 
plied from the ſources of the greater 
fund. . 5 


"if the poſitions which 1 have ſtated, 5 
are thought to convey reaſon, they will 
afford greater pleaſure to the man of 
e curious 


_ e 1 
curious ſtudy than thoſe unſubſtantial 
and confuſed chronological proofs, 
which are often framed as they may 
moſt commodiouſly accord with ſome 
favorite Hypotheſis. 


Amongſt the a e marriage“, 
when it can be performed with any 
degree of conveniency, is deemed a re- 
ligious duty of an indiſpenſable na- 

ture; and it is believed, that propagating 

ſpecies in that ſtate, entitles parents 
- to ſingular marks of divine favor. 


* This word, 10 the Sumſcrit language, ſigni- 
ſies pleaſure, The Hindoos in common uſage 
have but one wife, and when this rule is deviated 
from, it is conſidered as an indecency. There is 
a ſet of mendicants, called Joquees or Byraghees, 
who live in a ſtate of e but it is not a nu- 
merous one. : 


They 
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bacy by many marks of opprobrium 
and ſcorn ; and, I have frequently ob- 
ſerved, that when a Hindoo has been 


aſked if he was a married man, he has 
appeared diſconcerted, and aſhamed at 


the fact obliging him to anſwer in 


the negative, and immediately attri- 
buted the cauſe of his ſituation to ſome 


particular misfortune, 


It is to this inſtitution, which is ſo 


ſtrongly recommended, and from a 
ſtigma being affixed on the non- obedi- 
ence to it, 1 may fay, even enforced 
that the generally great population of 
Hinduſtan, and its ſpeedy recovery 


after the calamities of war and famine, 5 


muſt be largely aſeribed. 


The 


TE of. 
The entire ſyſtem of the domeſtic 
_ ordinances and ceconomy of the Hin- 
doos, is founded on a ſtrong, yet a 
ſimple baſis, out of which ariſe effects 
the moſt happy in themſelves, and 
powerfully operative in uniting the 
leading bonds of ſociety. 


From the ſabliſhed laws and uſage 
of the country, the wife depends for 
the enjoyment of every pleaſure, as 
well as for the mere ordinary accom- 
modations of life, on the immediate 
exiſtence of her huſband. 


It becomes her invariable intereſt to 
preſerve his health, and her happineſs 

is abſolutely centred on his . to 
an old age. | 


On we demiſe of the huſband, his 
wife, literally, devolves into a caput 
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mortuum, ſhe cannot marry again, 
1 ſhe 18 deprived of all conſequence in 


the family, and is diveſted of every 


mark of ornament and düttinction. 


There are certain religious ceremo- 


nies not lawful for her to perform ; : 
and, in ſome inſtances, ſhe 1 is held un- 
clean ; but, on all occaſions, after her 
huſband's death, the widow is claſſed 
in the- houſe as a ſlave, or a menial 
ſervant. 


Amongſt the three firſt als; of 


Hindoos, where the idea of honour 


is more refined, and is oftentimes 


carried to an extreme, rather than 

ſuffer this gradation, by which every 
female attraction is extinguiſhed, and 
the women themſelves reduced to the 
loweſt degree of mortification, on the 


pretence 


( 61 ) 


pretence of matrimonial affection, they 


frequently devote themſelves on the 
funeral pile of their huſbands. 


In addition to the dread of ſo degraded 
A ſtate of humiliation, the widow, on 


the other ſide, is told by the Bramins, 
that in conſequence of performing this 


act of heroiſm, ſhe will partake of the 
moſt exquiſite future joys, and that 


her progeny will become the imme- 
diate charge of the deity. 


Though the iſſue of ach a reſolution 


muſt forcibly affect the feelings of hu- 


manity, yet as it would appear to ori- 
ginate in a principle, tending to 
= ſtrengthen a ſalutary domeſtic policy, 


it ought not to be haſtily condemned 


as a cuſtom wholly cruel and unjuſt, 


Con- 


; 
i 
; 
l 
| 


( 62 ) 
Conformably to the ſtate of domeſ- - 
tic ſubordination, in which Hindoo 
women are placed, it has been judged 
expedient to debar them from the uſe 

e 9 


The Hindoos invariably hold the 
language, that female acquired accom- 
pliſhments are not CT Se 
for the purpoſe of contributing to a 


woman's own happineſs, or for pre- 
ſerving that decorum of character, and 
ſimplicity of manners, which alone 
can render her uſeful or amiable in 5 
che eſtimation of her family. 25 


They urge, that a knowledge of 
literature would have an injurious ten- 
dency in drawing a woman from her 
houſehold cares, and would conduce 
to give her a diſreliſn to thoſe offices 
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in which are centered the only ſatis- 
faction and amuſement that ſhe can 
with propriety and an obſervance of 


rectitude, partake of; and ſuch is 
the force of cuſtom, that a Hindoo 
woman would incur a ſevere reproach 


were it known, that the could read 
or write. 


The dancing girls, whoſe occupa- 
tions are avowedly devoted to the plea- 


ſures of the public, are on the con- 
trary educated in moſt branches of 
learning, with the utmoſt care, and 
are minutely inſtructed in the know- 
ledge of every attraction and blandiſh- | 
ment which can operate in communi- 


cating the moſt refined pleaſures. 


You, 
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1 
Vou will be pleaſed to obſerve, that 
theſe women are not obliged to ſhelter 
themſelves in private haunts, or are | 
they, on account of their profeſſional. 
conduct, marked with any opprobious 
| ſtigma. 


They compoſe a particular claſs of 
the ſociety they may have been ori- 
ginally attached to, and enjoy the 
declared protection and ſanction of 
government, for which they are aſ- 
ſeſſed according to their ſeveral Capa- 
cities. 


No religious ceremonies or feſtival | 
of any kind is thought to be performed 
with the order requiſite, unleſs ac- 
panied with dancing girls, and it 1s 
uſual for them on a fixed day in the 
week to attend at the court of the 
Prince or governor of the diſtrict, 
either 


either to . nun bete or exe 


hibit ſome entertainment. 


And a as a compenſation for fuck ſer- 
vices, they are endowed. with certain 


5 grants of government lands. 


An Hindoo family, is implicitly 
rt by the male ſenior in it, to 
whom there 1s ſhewn every token of 
reverence and repo.” : 


A ſon will not dit 3 in the ede of | 
his father without an expreſs defire, 
and in his deportment and converſa- 


tion obſerves to him the moſt affec- 
tionate behaviour. 5 


In the courſe of my reſidence in 
| India, and acquaintance with the Hin- 
doos, 1 have known but few inſtances 
of female incontinence amongſt their 

Jö 


( 66 ) 
married women, and not one of direct 
undutifulneſs to parents. 


1 cannot avoid obſerving, alſo, in 
this place, that I never heard of a 
Hindoo free-thinker, and that their 
moſt illuſtrious characters, and men 
of the world, ſuch as Scindia, N ana 
Purnawees* &c. believe the tenets of 
their doctrine with as much ſincerity, 
and practiſe the moſt minute cere- 
mony with as much ſcrupulous at- 
tention as the ſimpleſt PIE? in their 
. country. 


* Eminent Mhabrattah chiefs, 


Extract 


(9) 


Extract of a Letter oritten at 
* Kachmire, nates 1 78 3. 


H E religion which prevails in 
theſe parts*, is that of Brimhah; 
and as I have already in a ſmall ſketch 
_ endeavoured to throw ſome light on 


that ancient and curious ſyſtem or 


_ worſhip, I will now paſs it over, with 
an offer of preſenting thoſe remarks to 
you. ſhould you ever be aa to read 
them, 


There does not exiſt a greater dif- 
4 ference i in the manners of the inha- 
bitants of theſe mountains, and the 
people of your quarter, than generally 
does between high and low Ane of 
the ſame nation. . 

„ I took 


* Ä 


* The mountains at the head of the Punjab, 
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I took notice of two uſages, which | 


ſeem peculiar to theſe mountaineers, 


that of not ſhaving the beard, and 
embracing ; this ceremony is performed 


by inclining the head over the left 


ſhoulder of the party embraced, and is 


never uſed more * one time at a 


meeting. 


; The cuſtom of permitting the beard 


to grow, proceeds, perhaps, from a 


certain ferocity and roughneſs imme- 


| diately incident to their ſituation, and 
predominant in the diſpoſition of all 
mountaineers; which, prompts them 
in different modes to ſhew their dif- 
dain and contempt of the ſofter and 


more luxurious manners of their low 


3 country heighbouey; 


my I 


(6) 
The embracing over the left ſhoul- 
ders only, take its riſe, 1 would 
conjecture, from the deſire of having 
the right hand at liberty in caſe of 
danger. Font WOT 1 ay Mw 15 


The women have bright vide bm 


plexions, are pretty, and moſt delicate: 
ly Maped. 


5 There *. pleaſing freedom in their 


manners, which without having any 


tendency to immodeſty, or ſeeming to 
ariſe from habits of licentiouſneſs, 
ſtrikes you, as the ſimple reſult of that 


unlimited confidence which the Hindoo 


huſbands in general repoſe in thei? 


| wives. | 


5 have known the women to ſtop in 
the way, though a pot of water has 
been on their heads, and converſe unre- 


ſervedly 
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ſervedly with paſſengers, directing 


them with great good nature and civi- 


lity in the right road, or communicat- 


ing to them any other common infor- 


Their dreſs I think, is agreeable 


and decent, conſiſting of a petticoat 
with a OO) commonly of a different 
colour, arid a cloſe jacket, which 


comes half way down the waiſt, and, 


from the bottom of the fore part of : 
it, drops a looſe ſtomacher, which : 
ne to the girdle, 5 


Their hab, W held by them in 


as high an eſtimation as that beautiful 

ornament can be regarded by our gayeſt | 
weſtern females, is plaited and inter- 
woven with black filk or cotton 


Atings, 


0 me. 
| firings, which falling down the back, 
; almoſt ſweeps the ground. 


Over this dank; they throw in a 
moſt becoming and graceful faſhion, | 
a veil, which ſeldom touches, but ne- 
ver wholly conceals the face. ; 


The women of the principal people 
are kept in Zinanahs, as amongſt the 
Muſſulmen, and this practice exiſting 
in a country *, were little danger is to 
be apprehended from the infpection of 
foreign viſitants, affords ſome reaſon 
of believing, that the concealing cer- 
tain ranks of women has been a cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſhed amongſt the Hindoos, 
previouſly to the date of any Maho- 
metan government, in Hinduſtan. 

*Mountainous and difficult of acceſs. 


1 
It was once my opinion that the 
Hindoos, adopting the uſage of their 
Muſſulman conquerors ho deem fe- 
males in the iſſue of war a lawful 
mow had ſecluded them from Pu 


2 theſe mountaineers prac- 
tiſing the fame mode, and knowing 
alſo that the Mhahrattahs, who are 
an independent people, and conſe- 
quently free from the apprehenſions, 
which the conquered Hindoos may en- 
tertain, uſe Zinanahs for their women 
| of rank; I am induced to think, that 
this cuſtom did prevail i in India before 
the æra of the Mahometan invaſion. | 


At VO ſame time, were 1 to hazard 1 


an opinion on ſome of the manners of 
the 


"Tm 3 


the Hindoos from their hiſtory ; ; the 
beſt of which, I am to obſerve, 1 is ravel- 
led in a maze of obſcurity and fable, 1 
would ſay, that the Hindoos in former 
times, did not confine ny claſſes of 
their women. 5 


But as their manners from the great 
influx of wealth and luxury amongſt 
them became leſs ſimple, though they 
are a people who have undergone fewer 
changes than any other, that the 
Princes of the country produced this 
innovation for the purpoſe of impreſ- 
ſing in the minds of their ſubjects, an 
awe and reſpect for their families. 


In the different relations ef the in- 

carnations of Vyſtnou, and in the hiſ- 

ny of their antient Princes, it is ſeen, 
1 that ? 
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( 74 ) 


that at thoſe periods, the Hindoo 


women had an unreſtrained admiſſion 


into the aſſemblies of men, and often- 


times poſſeſſed great ſway in them. 


In the hiſtory of Ram, who, you 


know, my dear fir, made a great figure 


on earth, I have met with a paſſage, 


which may ſerve to illuſtrate this poſi- 


tion, and trace alſo to a high ſource, a 


mode of trial e practiſed in 
Europe. 7 EE 8 9 „ 5 


| 1 will premiſe, with informing yOu; 


that Sree Mun Narrain, the Grand 
Deity of the Hindoos, together with 
his indiviſible aſſociates, the Mhah 


Letchimy and the Snake, with the 
view of correcting certain evils and 
abuſes which at that time had de- 

| ranged 


ran ged the terreſtrial ſyſtem, found it 
expedient to perſonify human be- 
ii 38 ; 


©  Narrain, accordingly, took on him 
the form of Ram, a renowned ſoldier, 
Letchimy became his wife, under the 
name of Seetah Devee, and the Snake 
was transformed into the body of a 
Letchimun{the brother and conſtant 
attendant of Ram. i 


e 
ſonages mixed freely in all human ſo- 

cieties, nor is there the leaſt mention 
made in any part of the hiſtory 
of Seetah's having been reſtricted from : 
an admiſſion to them. 9 85 


on the contrary, the 18 repreſented 5 


5 48 bearing a wow an every occaſion, 
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i where it might have been proper for 


her ſex to appear. 


a 


A ſervice of a dangerous nature re- 
_ quired, that Ram ſhould leave Seetah 
behind him, and the party heing then 
in a defart, ſhe was conſigned ta the 
charge of neee until en er 
| return. 


Seetah and _ companion aimed 

5 ſome time in perfect ſecurity and quiet, 

v hen a famed magician, led on doubt- 
leſs by the devil, who is ever on the 
watch to draw aſtray the ladies, came 
that way, ſaw Seetah, and became 

deeply enamoured with her. 465 | 


This ſubtle man having ** 


perhaps, by his ſpells and 1 incantations, 
that the eyes of women are the ſoon- 
eſt enſnared, contrived that a- bird 

| es wy 


a 


„„ 
of a moſt brilliantly beautiful plu- 
mage, ſhould fly full in the fight of 
Seetah. 5 1 LY 


F This 0 5 experiment had the de- 
fired and the completeſt effect; for the 
deluded. fair one inſtantly «conjured 
Letchimun, by every thing he could 
hold dear, by the affection he had for 
her, by the reſpect he bore to Ram, 
to ene for her the charming bird. 


Lenchimun was amazed and Auch 


troubled at this entreaty: he endea- 


vored to expoſtulate on the eminent 
danger of e r in ſo perilous 
a ſituation. 5 


= e out to her, in the moſt 
uvely language, the certainty of incur- 
ring che ſevereſt diſpleaſure of Ram, 
for a breach of his orders: and, in 

ſhort, 


K WP 

ſhort; he urged every argument which 
a regard for his own character, or ber 
ſafety, could _— 


The dazzling 1 of this bird had 
taken ſuch ample poſſeſſion · of the 
mind of Seetah, that there did nat re- 
main in ĩt one unoccupied ſpace for the 
5 reception of Lerchimun $ 209008 | | 


She muſt 158 this object of ins 
wiſhes, or ſhe ſhould become the moſt 
miſerable of women; and, on the re- 
| peated denial of Letchimun to comply 
with her deſire, blinded by the diſap- 
pointment of her fondeſt hopes, and 
hurried on by a burſt of rage, ſhe ac- 
cuſed Letchimun of the deſign of ſe- 

ducing her, and alledged that as the 
only reaſon of his diſlike of leaving 
ber. , 70} e 


The 


'CT WD Y 


This accuſation. convincing Let- 
chimun of the inefficacy of his argu- 
ments, and the neceſſity of an acqui- 
eſcence, he immediately went in queſt 
of the bird; but, previouſly to his de- 
parture, he drew a magic circle around 
the ſpot where Seetah remained; and 
told her, while ſhe continued within 
that ſpace, that no misfortune could 
1 her. 


8 N no See gone, 
than the plotting necromancer, aſſum- 
ing the appearance of an old and a 
very infirm man, in a languid and a 
feeble manner approached near the 
place where Seetah ſtood, and through 
exceſs of weakneſs, he ſeemed obliged 
to extoni himſelf on the in 4 
n He beſought kai in an caſhing and 
a pitiable tone of voice, to adminiſter 


to 
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to him a little water to allay his thirſt, 


and to recruit an almoſt exhauſted 
firength. 


The tender aid, but ill-fated 


Seetah felt the full force of the prayers 
of a diſtreſſed old man, and with a bo- 
ſom overflowing with the effuſions of 
| humanity and benevolence, unmind- 
ful of her own happineſs, ſhe ſtepped 
beyond the preſcribed bound, and fell 

that inſtant into the power of her be- 
trayer. ; e 


Is the ſtory ſets n what 5 


would but little contribute to my cre- 


dit to relate, or your amuſement to be 5 


informed of; it only now concerns 
me to make mention, that after Ram 
had recovered Seetah, he ordered, for the 

removal of every ſuſpicion | in his own 


breaſt, 


CU 
breaſt, and for effectually ſhutting the 
mouth of Slander, that ſhe ſhould un- 
dergo the ordeal trial, 


| Seetah, eager to baniſh the moſt la- 
tent doubt from the mind of her 
Lord, and anxious to exhibit to the 
world ſo public 4 teſtimony of her 
purity, heard the mandate with plea- 
ſure; and, without any ſhew of dread, 
walked over the burning iron; but | 
the feet of Sectah, ſays the hiſtorian, 
being ſhod with innocence, the ſcorch- 
ing heat was to her as a bed of 
wy Geert | & = | . 


Par Jon me, my friend N for thus in- 
© truding on you this eaſtern tale, 
which would be altogether a trifling one, 
did it not tend to indicate, that the 
25 „% ER. 


8 


( 8&2 ) 
Hindoos had a knowledge of the or. 

deal trial, at, doubtleſs, a very early 
period, and that in thoſe ages it would 
ſeem their women of the firſt rank ap- 
peared i in public. | 


The fame uſe may be made of this 
ſtory, as that which is contained in the . 
Arabian Nights entertainment, where 
amidſt the olio of taliſmans, genii 

and devils, you are enabled to extract 
juſt repreſentations: of the manners 


and diſpoſitions of the people, 


As I have thus far entered into a 
ſubject, which has often excited my 
curioſity, I will, with your permiſſion, 
proceed ſomewhat farther, and recite 
to you a circumſtance which may aſſiſt 
in corroborating my belief, that the 


Hindoo women of rank, conformably 
b | to 


(- 83 ) 
to ancient uſages, and to ſome now 
exiſting, were not wholly ſecluded 
4 the ſight of men. 


When a young 3 woman of the Rajah 
or the Royal Race, was marriageable, 

or ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an underſtanding 
diſcrimination. of choice, ſhe was con- 
ducted into an apartment, where there 
were many youths of her own ſex aſ- 
ſembled, and deſired to ſelect the per- 
ſon the maſt pleaſing to Hers 


She formed the ceremony, of de- 
claring her ſentiments, by throwing a 
wreath of flowers oyer the neck of the 


: favored young man, who, if the lady 


ſhould have been agreeable to him, 
Was eſteemed her future huſband. 


This 


"I 
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This rule, I have been informed, is 
obſerved at this day in Tanjore, where 
I reſided ſome little time, and received 
the intelligence from a | Mharattah 
Bramin, who had an ie at 
the Rajah's court, 


The aforegoing opinions. my friend, 
I have freely given you, and 1 am to 
intreat, that you will as freely diſſe& 
and analyſe them tak! ing ſuch parts 
as may appear to you founded on rea- 
ſon and natural principles, and rejecting 
| ſuch as may ſeem yagus or r dictated by 
fancy. e 
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